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space; and when he has spent all his substance in} Is it not evident that the capital which was re- 
these excesses, and dies an outcast and a beggar,|presented by the uribroken windows was really so 
he is said to have been a hearty fellow, and to have}much destroyed of the national riches when the 
“made good for trade.” When, onthe contrary, a| windows were broken? for if the windows had re- 
man of fortune economizes his revenue—lives like a|mained unbroken, the capital would have remained 
virtuous and reasonable being, whose first duty is|to stimulate the production of some new object of 
the cultivation of his understanding—eats and|utility. The glaziers, indeed, replaced the win- 
drinks with regard to his health—keeps no more|dows; but there having been a destruction of win- 
retainers than are sufficient for his proper comfort|dows, there must have been a necessary retrench- 

Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|and decency—breaks and destroys nothing—has|ment in some other outlay that would have afforded 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; respect to the inferior animals, as well from motives|benefit to the consumer. Doubtless, when the 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if} o¢ prudence as of merey—and dies without a mort-|glazier is called into activity by a mob breaking 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 7 , 7 a ° 

gage on his lands; e is said to have been a stingy|windows, some other trade suffers; for the man 

fellow who did not know how to “ circulate his mo-|who has to pay for the broken windows must re- 
ney.” To “circulate money,” to “make good for|trench somewhere; and if he has less to lay out, 
trade,” in the once common meaning of the terms,|some other person has also less to lay out. The 
is for one to consume unprofitably what, if econo-|glass-maker, probably, makes more glass at the 
mized, would have stimulated production in a way|moment, but he does so to exchange with the capi- 
that would have enabled hundreds, instead of one,|tal that would otherwise have gone to the maker of 
to consume profitably. Let us offer two historical | clothes or of furniture ; and there being an absolute 
examples of these two opposite modes of making|destruction of the funds for the maintenance of 
good for trade, and circulating money. The Eng-|labour by an unnecessary destruction of what for- 
lish Duke of Buckingham, having been possessed |mer labour has produced, trade generally is injured 
of an income of about two hundred and fifty thou-|to the extent of the destruction. Some now say 
sand dollars a-year, died in 1687, in a remote inn|that a fire makes good for trade. The only differ- 
in Yorkshire, reduced to the utmost misery. After|ence of evil between the fire which destroys a house 
a life of the most wanton riot, which exhausted all|and the mob which breaks the windows is, that the 
his princely resources, he was left at the last hour, |fire absorbs capital for the maintenance of trade or 
under circumstances which are well described in|labour in the proportion of a hundred to one when 
the following lines by Pope: compared with the mob. Some say that war makes 
good for trade. The only difference of pecuniary 
evil (the moral evils admit of no comparison) be- 
tween the fire and the war is, that the war absorbs 
capital for the maintenance of trade or labour in 
the proportion of a million to a hundred, when 
compared with the fire. Ifthe incessant energy of 
production were constantly repressed by mobs, and 
fires, and wars, the end would be that consumption 
would altogether exceed production; and finall 
the producers and the consumers would both be 
starved into wiser courses, and perceive that nothing 
makes good for trade but profitable industry and 
judicious expenditure. Prodigality devotes itself 
too much to the satisfaction of present wants ; 
avarice postpones too much the present wants to the 
possible wants of the future. Real economy is the 
happy measure between the two extremes; and that 
only “makes good for trade,” because, while it car- 
ries on a steady demand for industry, it accumu- 
lates a portion of the production of a country to 
stimulate new production. That judicious expen- 
diture consists in 
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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 386.) 

But whatever difference of opinion may be en- 
tertained in respect to the relation which money 
sustains to the various productive forces of every 
civilized society, we think our readers will willingly 
yield their assent to the conclusion which we have 
endeavoured to illustrate, namely, that accumula- 
tion, or capital, is absolutely essential to the pro- 
fitable employment of labour; and that the greater 
the accumulation the greater the extent of that pro- 
fitable employment. ‘his truth, however, has been 
denied altogether by some speculative writers; and, 
what is more important, has been practically denied 
by the conduct of nations and individuals in the 
earlier stages of society; and is still denied by ex- 
isting prejudices, derived from the current maxims 
of former days of ignorance and half-knowledge. 
With the speculative writers we have little to do. 
When Rousseau, for instance, advises governments 
not to secure property to its possessors, but to de- 
prive them of all means of accumulating, it is suffi- 
cient to know that the same writer advocated the 
savage state, in which there should be no property, 
in preference to the social, which is founded on ap- 
propriation. Knowing this, and being convinced 
that the savage state, even with imperfect appro- 
priation, is one of extreme wretchedness, we may 
safely leave such opinions to work their own cure. 
For it is not likely that any individual, however 
disposed to think that accumulation is an evil, would 
desire, by destroying accumulation, to pass into the 
condition described by John Tanner, of a constant 
encounter with hunger in its most terrific forms: 
and seeing, therefore, the fallacy of such an opinion, 
he will also see that, if he partially destroys accu- 
mulation, he equally impedes production, and 
equally destroys his share in the productive power 
of capital and labour working together for a com- 
mon good in the social state. 

But, without going the length of wishing to de- 
stroy capital, there are many who think that accu- 
mulation is a positive evil, and that consumption is|penny, loaded with debt, leaving no trace behind 
& positive benefit; and, therefore, that economy is|him but the ruin which his waste had produced : 
an evil, and waste a benefit. The course of a pro-|the other bequeathed almost the largest property in 
digal man is by many still viewed with considera-|Kurope to his descendants, and opened a channel 
ble admiration. He sits up all night in frantic riot ;|for industry which afforded, and still affords, em- 
he consumes whatever can stimulate his satiated | ployment to thousands. r 
appetite ; he is waited upon by a crowd of unpro-| When a mob amused themselves by breaking|said, with a friendly voice; ‘what are you doing?’ 
ductive and equally riotous retainers; he breaks| windows, as was once a common recreation in Eng- |‘ If you are Solomon,’ answered the old man, ‘ how 
and destroys everything around him with an un*/land on an illumination night, by way of showing|}can you ask? When I was young, you sent me 
sparing hand; he rides his horses to death in the|the amount of popular intelligence, some were apt|to the ant, and told me to consider her ways; and 
most extravagant attempts to wrestle with time and|to say they have “ made good for trade.” from her [ learned to be industrious and gather 


“Tn the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 
_ The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies. * * . be 


No wit to flatter, left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more, 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 
Contrast the course of this unhappy man with that 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, who devoted his pro- 
perty to really “making good for trade,” by con- 
structing the great canals which connect Manches- 
ter with the coal countries and with Liverpool. 
The Duke of Buckingham lived in a round of sen- 
sual folly: the Duke of Bridgewater limited his 
personal expenditure to two thousand dollars a-year, 
and devoted all the remaining portion of his revenues 
to the construction of a magnificent work of the 
highest public utility. The one supported a train 
of cooks and valets and horse-jockeys; the other 
called into action the labour of thousands, and em- 
ployed in the direction of that labour the skill of 
Brindley, one of the greatest engineers that any 
country has produced. The one died without a 


“The sense to value riches, with the art 
T’ enjoy them.” 


Lessing, in one of his Eastern fables, thus plea- 
santly illustrates the folly of continued accumula- 
tion, without properly enjoying it. “It was a sul- 
try day, and an avaricious old man who had 
hoarded a large amount was toiling away and wast- 
ing his little remaining strength, when a heavenly 
apparition stood before him; ‘I am Solomon,’ it 
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a 
stores.’ ‘ You have only half learned your lesson,’ |granted the author a compensation. At first the 
said the spirit; ‘go once more to the aut, and learn|mails were carried on horseback, then in coaches, 
to rest the winter of your years, and enjoy your col-|an improvement suggested by a theatrical manager. 





e 
ing the least cause what evil I have done, or con- 
victing me of any breach of law, and afterward 


banish me out of your nation and country, without 
lected treasures.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
‘iginndidliipeaiitiniee 
Holy Scriptures. 

Because we assert the Holy Spirit to be the first, 
great, and general rule, and guide of true Chris- 
tians, as that by which God is worshipped, sin de- 
tected, conscience convicted, duty manifested, Scrip- 
ture unfolded and explained, and consequently the 
rule for understanding the Scriptures themselves, 
since by it they were at first given forth; from 
hence our adversaries are pleased to make us blas- 
phemers of the Holy Scriptures, undervaluing their 
authority, and preferring our own books before them, 
with more to that purpose. Whereas, we in truth 
and sincerity believe them to be of Divine authority, 
given by the inspiration of God, through holy men: 
they speaking or writing them as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost—that they are a declaration of 
those things most surely believed by the primitive 
Christians, and that as they contain the mind and 
will of God, and are his commands to us, so they 
in that respect are his declaratory word, and there- 
fore are obligatory on us, and are profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction and instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished to every good work. 
Nay, after all, so unjust is the charge, and so re- 
mote from our belief concerning the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that we love, honour and prefer them, before 
all books in the world; ever choosing to express 
our belief of the Christian faith and doctrine, in 
the terms thereof, and rejecting all principles and | 
doctrines whatsoever, that are repugnant thereunto. 

Nevertheless we are well persuaded, that not- 
withstanding there is such an excellency in the 
Holy Scriptures, as we have above declared, yet 
the unstable and unlearned in Christ's school often 
wrest them to their own destruction; and upon our 
reflection on their carnal constructions of them, we | 
are made undervaluers of Scripture itself. But) 
certain it is, that as the Lord has been pleased to 
give us the experience of the fulfilling of them in| 
measure, so it is altogether contrary to our faith | 
and practice, to put any manner of slight and con-| 
tempt upon them, much more to be guilty of what| 
maliciously is suggested against us; since no so-| 
ciety of Christians in the world can have a more 
reverend and honourable esteem of them than we 
have— William Penn. 

doieanesis 

The British Post-Office—One of the first re- 
corded facts concerning the establishment of the 
post in England is that of Edward IV., in 1481, | 
being then at war with Scotland, establishing relays 
of horses, so that dispatches were conveyed to Lon-| 
don in three days—a feat which was no doubt con- 
sidered quite remarkable at the time. Letter posts| 
were first established in the times of James L, for| 
the conveyance of letters to foreign countries, sug- 
gested, apparently, by private enterprise, which) 
had adopted the expedient in order to gain ad- 
vantages in the markets. Not until 1635 was a 
post for inland letters established, when, by running 
night and day, the post went from London to Edin- 
burg and back in six days. Thetime now occupied is 
fifteen hours. The carriage of letters was assumed | 
by the government for the formation of a profita- 
ble monoply, rather than to accommodate the pub- 
lic, and was unsuccessfully remonstrated against at 
the time as a usurpation of the rights of private | 
enterprise. A penny post established in London in 
1683, was likewise seized by the government, which 








£16,538, 


striking picture of the active circulation of the capi- 
tal of the country. 


per cent. over 1853, 


































Another, and the greatest improvement of all—the 
system of peuny postages for all distances—was 
also suggested by a person having at the time no 
connection with the post-office—Rowland Hill. The 
money order office was originally the speculation 
of some clerks, and was not adopted as a branch 
of the establishment until 1838. 

The increased importance of the Post-Office during 
the last few years is well illustrated by a comparison 
of its present with its former business. In 1763 
the secretary of the department had one clerk and 
two supernumeraries; in 1854 there were 67 clerks 
in his office. At the same period the receiver gene- 
ral had two clerks, and the accountant general a 
deputy and one clerk; and their duties now unit- 
ed require 51 clerks. Two clerks sufficed to open 
all the dead letters in 1763; now 35 are employ- 
ed. The packet service then consisted of four 
Harwich, six Dover, and five New York pack- 
ets, at a cost of £10,000 a year; now the mail 
packets are 110, and $800,000 a year is paid for 
their service. The whole number of officers, post- 
masters, letter-carriers and clerks employed in the 
establishment at the present time, exclusive of those 
in the colonies, is 21,574. ‘The number of post- 
offices in the United Kingdom in 1854, was 9973; 
in 1840 there were only 4028 ; and the mails are 
carried nearly 57,000 miles per day, at an average 
charge by rail of 84d., and by coach of 23d., per 
mile. 

In 1839 the number of letters passing through 
the post-office was seventy-six millions, and in 1854, 
four hundred and forty-three millions—an increase 
of nearly six fold. Of these, nearly one half pass 
through the London Post-Office, and one hundred 
and three millions are delivered in London and 
the suburbs. About eighty-five per cent are en- 
closed in envelopes. Fifty-three millions of news-| unawares; but ye banish one that comes to visit 
papers and three hundred and seventy-five thou-|the Seed of God, and is not chargeable to any of 
sand books passed through the London office in| you? Will not all that fear God, look upon this 
1854. The money order offices now constitute a|to be spite and wickedness against the truth? How 
very important branch of the establishment, and|are ye like to love enemies, that banish your 
number eighteen hundred and seventy-two. In}friend? How are ye like to do good to them that 
1854, 5,466,244 orders were issued, to the amount} hate you, when ye do evil to them that love you? 
of £10,462,040, yielding, after paying all expenses,|How are ye like to heap coals of fire on their 

The increase during the last five years| heads, that hate you, and to overcome evil with 
has ranged from three to seven per cent.; in 1854] good, when ye banish thus? Do ye not manifest 


telling me why, or what evil I had done; though I 
told you, when ye asked me how long I would stay in 
the nation, that my time was not long, (I spoke it 
innocently,) and yet ye banish me. Will not all, 
think ye, that fear God, judge this to be wicked- 
ness? Consider, did not they sit in council about 
Stephen, when they stoned him to death? Did not 
they sit in council about Peter and John, when 
they haled them out of the temple, and put them 
out of their council for a little season, and took 
council together, and then brought them in again 
and threatened them, and charged them to speak 
no more in that name? Was not this to stop the 
truth from spreading in that time? And had not 
the priests a hand in these things with the magis- 
trates? and in examining Stephen, when he was 
stoned to death; was not the council gathered 
together against Jesus Christ to put him to death? 
and had not the chief priests a hand in it?’ When 
they go to persecute the just, and crucify the just, 
do they not then neglect judgment, and mercy, and 
justice, and the weighty matters of the law, which 
is just?’ Was not the apostle Paul tossed up and 
down by the priests and the rulers? Was not 
John the Baptist cast into prison? Are not ye 
doing the same work, showing what spirit ye are 
of? Now do not ye show the end of your profes- 
sion, the end of your prayers, the end of your reli- 
gion, and the end of your teaching, who are now 
come to banish the truth, and him that is come to 
declare it unto you? Doth not this show that ye 
are but in the words, out of the life, of the pro- 
phets, Christ, and his apostles? for they did not 
use such practice as to banish any. How do ye 
receive strangers, which is a command of God 
among the prophets, Christ, and the apostles? 
Some by that means have entertained angels at 


it was four and three quarters. Remittances of|to all that are in the truth, that ye have not the 


nearly ten millions and a half of pounds, present a/christian spirit? How did ye do justice to me, 


when ye could not convict me of any evil, yet 
The gross revenue of 1854|banish me? This shows that truth is banished out 
was £2,689,000—an increase of £98,000, or four| of your hearts, and ye have taken part against the 

The expenditures were £1,-|truth with evil doers; with the wicked, envious 
413,000, an increase of three per cent. Total net} priests, and stoners, strikers, and mockers in the 
revenue £1,276,000. During the late war the|streets: with these, ye that banish, have taken part. 
average number of letters sent to the army was| Whereas ye should have been a terror to these, 
45,250, and the number received from it 43,125,|and a praise to them that do well, and succorers 
These facts exhibit in a strong light the blessings|of them that are in the truth; then might ye have 
which flow to the people from the establishment of| been a blessing to the nation; ye would not have 
cheap postage, and also afford a good index of the} banished him that was moved of the Lord to visit 





|progress of education among the masses. A cheap|the Seed of God, and thereby have brought your 


press and cheap postage are two of the mightiest| names on record, and made them to stink in ages 

instrumentalities of modern civilization. to come among them that fear God. Were not the 

~~ magistrates stirred up in former ages to persecute 

Epistle of George Fox. or banish, by the corrupt priests? and did not the 

After a little time I wrote a letter to the council, | CO7TUPt priests stir up the rude multitude against 

to lay before them.their unchristian dealing in the —_— other ages! Therefore, are your streets 

banishing me, an innocent man, that sought their ike Sodom and Gomorrah. Did not the Jews 

salvation and eternal good; a copy of which letter and the priests make the Gentiles’ minds enviows 

here follows :-— oo Stee A ae were er | that a 
at not have the prophet Amos to prophesy a 

To the Council of Edinburgh. king’s chapel oa bid him fly ie oa ? And 

_ Ye that sit in council, and bring before your! when Jeremiah was put in the prison, in the dun- 

judgment-seat the innocent, the just, without show-| geon, and in the stocks, had not the priests a hand 
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with the princes in doing it? 


Christ, the prophets and apostles? To the witness 
of God in you all I speak. Consider whether 
they were not always the blind magistrates, who 
turned their sword backward, that knew not their 
friends from their foes, and so hit their friends? 
Such magistrates were deceived by flattery. 
1657. 
icansnacialgiliiaonnas 
“For The Friend.” 
From Household Words, 
(Concluded from page 389.) 

“Ts everything that crawls a VERMIN, deserving 
only to be crushed underfoot? Mr. Douglas’s report 
of insects-doing would lead us to respite many 
humble victims, and at least amuse ourselves for 
awhile with their drolleries, before carrying the 
sentence of death into execution. The larvee of the 
pretty little Exapata gelatella are internal feeders, 
living principally 1 the decayed branches of white- 
thorn, and, in q great many instances, under the 
bark of the living stem. ‘The apple-moth, a beau- 
tiful little creature, whose wings are studded with 
silvery-shining specks, as though they were inlaid 
with precious gems, is hatched from an egg laid, in 
the middle of June, in the crown of an infant apple. 
As soon as the egg hatches, the young grub gnaws 
a tiny hole, and soon buries itself in the substance 
of the future fruit. He takes care to make himself 


a ventilator and dust-hole, and then progresses to’! 


the centre of the apple, where he feeds at his ease. 
When within a few days of being full-fed, he, for 
the first time, enters the core through a round hole 
gnawed in the hard, horny substance, which always 
separates the pips from the pulp of the fruit, and 
the destroyer now finds himself in that spacious 
chamber which codlings in particular always have 
in their centre. From this time he eats only the 
pips, never again tasting the more common pulp, 
which hitherto had satisfied his unsophisticated pal- 
ate; now, nothing less than the highly-flavoured 
aromatic kernels will suit his tooth, and on these, 
for a few days, he feasts in luxury, till it is time for 
him to eat his way out again. The larve of many 
moths and butterflies, when tired of their present 
existence, hang themselves ; but the act is anything 
but suicidal. They step out of their coffins as neat 
as new pins, smartly dressed ina fresh suit of clothes. 
What do you think of eggs that grow, and of eggs 
that have eyes? It would certainly be convenient 
if we could introduce a race of poultry whose oval 
produce should possess the former qualification of 
increasing in size as they lay in the egg-basket, 
though inexperienced house-keepers: might feel a 
little trepidation at the angry glances shot by eggs 
threatened with a higher temperature than that re- 
quired for hatching. In the insect world such facts 
do occur. The abominable though glossy and 
gauzy-winged fly, which is the development of the 


odious gooseberry-grub, lays very soft and half-| 


transparent white eggs. After the first day, these 
eggs begin to grow, and before the end of a week, 
they have grown to three times their original size. 
The head of the egg always lies towards the tip of 
the gooseberry-leaf, for the convenience of looking 
out for squalls, and is remarkable for having two 
black eyes, placed very far apart and quite on the 
sides. 

“The humming-bird sphinx does not sit down to 
take its meals, but feeds, as the lark sings, on the 
wing, which most people would fancy to be very 
uncomfortable as well as difficult. But insect ec- 
centricities are endless. Aphides think fit, during 
the whole of summer, to increase, like tiger-lilies, 


Now see all that}mankind could be increased, like willow-trees, by 
were in this work of banishing, prisoning, persecut- | cuttings. 


ing, whether they were not all out of the life of/of taking a lady’s shawl, politely and with permis- 


| powers of sallow blossoms, and about the same time 





such quarrelsome butterflies to keep the peace. The 
Tineinz, not so named because they are tiny, have 
also their characteristic peculiarities. When basking 
on palings, Argyresthia sits with her head down- 


A late intelligent orang outang was fond 


sion, from her back, and of strutting up and down 
with it displayed on his own hairy shoulders; in 
like manner, the larvee of the Coleophora gryphi- 
peanella moth borrows the loan of a coat from a 
rose-leaf. Not content with eating the parenchyma, |itself into the wood, and Nepticula hugs a corner or 
or fleshy substance between the upper and under|crevice, and then, as if not satisfied with its station, 
skins of the leaf, it makes a covering for its body| hurries off to seek another, with a self important 
from the upper skin only, using as much as it wants] swagger truly ridiculous in such a little creature. 
for its wrapper, which it folds round itself in the| Owing to the variety of economy amongst the larvee 
most becoming style, leaving one end open, through| of these tiny moths, there can be no general rules 
which it protrudes the head and segments bearing] laid down for finding them ; some are on the leaves, 
the legs ; thus attired, it walks about, always carry-| some roll up the leaves, othersmine in their substance ; 
ing its clothing with it, which, as the tenant grows,|some are in the flowers, others in the seeds; some 
is increased from time to time by additions of more} are in the stems, others in the roots; some wander 
leaf. Comical things are these moving cones ; like| about naked as when they were born, others make 
tipsy men, they seem always to be in danger of| garments neat and tidy, or rough and grotesque. 
toppling over. But this mishap rarely occurs; and| ‘There is only one rule to be observed—Search a 
if by accident the caterpillar do lose its hold, it does| plant all over, and at different times of the year. 
not fall, but swings down gently by a silken thread| You may not find the species of which you were in 
kept in readiness for such accidents. One of the| quest ; but, then, you may discover another whose 
beautiful metallic Adela, or long-horned moths,| economy is unknown ; or, as already more than once 
Nemotois cupriacellus, is a sort of Amazon, having] has happened, one not hitherto even scen in the per- 
sent the gentlemen of their community so completely | fect state. Thus, if you collect the dry flower-heads 
to Coventry, that the male insect is unknown to| of wild marjoram in spring, and put them in a box 
collectors ; none but females have ever been cap-|in-doors, you will soon see what appear to be some 
tured. Our only hope of getting at the masculine of the dry calyces of the flowers, separated from the 
gender lies in the astuteness of Mr. Doubleday.) mass and walking about. Each of these contains 
That gentleman, a very Ulysses in his dealings with} a living larvae of Gelechia subocellea, which has 
things that fly by night, discovered the attractive] made itself in the previous autumn a portable dwel- 
ling out of two or three of the flowers, in which it 
found out that a mixture of sugar and beer, mixed| will remain until the following July, when the per- 
to a consistence somewhat thinner than treacle, is| fect moth will emerge. In their habitat among the 
a most attractive bait to the Noctuinz. The revo-| dry florets these cases can scarcely be distinguished 
lution wrought in our collections, and our knowledge] from them. 
of species since its use, is wonderful. Species that} “In addition to the obvious and unavoidable 
used to be so rare, that it seemed hopeless to think| difficulties which entomologists have to encounter, 
of possessing them, and others not then known at|they have to bear up against the martyrdom of con- 
all, have become so plentiful by the use of sugar in| tempt which the vulgar-minded public inflicts upon 
different localities, that they are adruginthe hands|them. They are ignominiously nicknamed bug- 
of collectors and dealers. ‘The mixture is taken to| hunters, and are regarded as a species of lunatic at 
the woods, and put upon the trunks of the trees, in|large. But astronomers and chemists have been 
patches or stripes, just at dusk. Before it is dark| equally despised. Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Priestly, 
some moths arrive, and a succession of comers con-|and even Davy, have been pitied in their time, es. 
tinues all night through, until the first dawn of day| pecially in the early part of their career, as fool!sh 
'warns the revellers to depart. The collector goes| enthusiasts, whose proper place would be the *,pad- 
soon after dark, with a bull’s-eye lantern, a ring-| house, if they were not harmless. To this day, 
net, and a lot of large pill-boxes. He turns his| Newton, though looked up to as a philoso pher by 
light full on the wetted place, at the same time|all, is looked down upon as a madman ‘py many. 
‘placing his net underneath it, in order to catch any| What was the good, the crowd inqui'ved, of star- 
moth that may fall. Some species are very fond of/ gazing and pulling the elements to ‘pieces? But 
this trick ; others sit very unconcerned ; and others,| great good, and profit, and safety, snd lofty wisdom 
fly off at the very first glance of the bull’s-eye.| have been derived from studying the structure of 
'Once in the net a moth is easily transferred to a|the heavens—that is, of the wniverse—and from 
pill-box, where it will remain quict until the next] investigating the essential natare of the crude ma- 
‘morning. There are some sorts, however, that will| terials which compose our giobe. It is not during 
‘not put up with solitary confinement so easily, and its infancy that a science isplays its wealth and 
fret themselves, that is, their plumage ; so it is bet-lavishes its benefits. Entomology may have results 
[ter to pin and kill them at once. It is of no avail|in store that we wot not of. Mr. Douglas is per- 
to use sugar in the vicinity of attractive flowers,|suaded that many thangs in the structure and phy- 
\such as those of sallow, lime, or ivy. Wasps and|siology of man that, are obscure may receive a light 
bats also come, but not to the collector's assistance.| from the study of the anatomy and reproduction of 
The former are attracted by the sweets, the latter! insects. 
by the moths ; and you may see them go in before} “ But how are you to fathom the mysteries of in- 
you, and pick off a beauty that you would not have} sect economy, if you do not pursue and familiarize 
lost for half-a-dozen sugar-loaves. yourself with insects? Notwithstanding which, it 
“In July you may see the females of the Thecla|is quite true, as our secretary says, that society 
quereus walking about on the leaves of the oak|throws a wet blanket over entomology in all its 
trees, sunning themselves, while the males are flut- 


wards, as in a posture of reverence. Gracillaria 
and, Ornix, on the contrary, hold up their heads, 
bold and pert; Elachista looks as if it tried to squeeze 





























branches. Take your water-net and go to a pond 
tering in attendance, or are pertinaciously holding} or stream in quest of water-beetles, and the passers- 
a tournament in honour of their dames. ‘In these} by, if they notice you at all, wili invariably think 
pugnacious encounters they maul each other severe- 


ere-| you are fishing ; or, if they see what you are taking, 
ly, and you can hardly capture a male whose wings] will ask you if your captures are for baits. If you 


are free from scratches and tears. Itis a pity that}say Yes, they will think yours a profitable employ- 





by buds ; just as Sir Thomas Browne wished that|some sort of entomological police cannot compel|ment ; if you say No, you may add as much more 
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in exculpation as you like, you will only pass for a 
fool. So much for the popular appreciation of natu- 
ral history—and for your encouragement.” 


more commonly went to ruin, or were reduced to 
indigence ; besides, a dependence on such inherit- 
ances, even with otherwise prudent economy, in the 
early time of this country, where, and when, ser- 
vants could scarcely be had, or kept, by any means, 
several worthy persons, who had not been used to 
labour, found, by sorrowful experience, did not an- 
swer here, as in Europe; so that for a series of 
years, those who came hither more wealthy, and 
had before been used to a different manner of life, 
sometimes lost much of what they had possessed, 
and were reduced to greater straits and trials, than 
the more poor and laborious part of the settlers, 
who were generally more numerous, and got estates ; 
hence it became noted for being a good poor man’s|intruding objects and cares of this life, to attain 
country. This Joseph Kirkbride was afterwards a|that calmness of soul, which fits the heart for a re- 
preacher among the Quakers; and, for many years|ception of the divine Teacher, and manifested that 
in the magistracy, and frequently in the Assembly.” | his dwelling was in heavenly places.” 

Joseph Kirkbride joined with his friends in their} After a time of faithful dedication in private life, 
testimonies against George Keith, signing that issued |he received a gift in the ministry, which was “ at- 
by the ministers, as well as that of the Yearly Meet-|tended with divine life and sweetness.” “ His 
ing. Of his first marriage, we have no record,| private life was attended with innocence and sim- 
save that he was left with several children; but his|plicity.’’ His death took place in the First month, 
second wife was Sarah Stacey, daughter of Mahlon] 1738. 

Stacey, an exemplary, pious woman, who died ina} Thomas Chalkley says: “ The latter end of the 
few years. Of this pious, consistent christian, whose} First month I was at the burial of Robert Evans, 
life was an example of dedication, and whose death|of North Wales. He was upwards of fourscore 
was without fear or dismay, we have already given| years of age, and one of the first settlers there. A 
an account. man, who lived and died in the love of God and 

In the First month, 1699, he informed his|his neighbours, of whom I believe it might be truly 
friends of the General Meeting of Ministers of a|said, as our Saviour said of Nathaniel: ‘ Behold an 
concern that attended his mind to pay a religious} Israelite, indeed, in whom is no guile.’ He was a 
visit to England. Finding he had not spread the] minister of Christ, full of divine and religious mat- 
concern before his own Monthly Meeting, he was|ter.” 
recommended sotodo. At the next General Meet- 
ing of Ministers, held in the Fourth month, he once 
more opened his concern, producing a certificate of 
the unity of his friends at home. After weighing 
the concern, he was set at liberty to fulfil his pro- 
spect. 

Anthony Morris wrote a letter to a Friend in 
England, dated Fourth mo. 12th, 1699, in which 
he says: “I send this by my very good friend, Jo- 
seph Kirkbride, whom I hope the Lord will attend 
with his presence, and keep him near to himself, 
and within his own protection; and if it be his good 
pleasure, return him safe to his family.” Samuel 
Carpenter, in a letter, says: “ This is intended to be 
sent by our dear friend, Joseph Kirkbride, who is 
gone down towards the ship; they are to be at 
Salem to-morrow, and take their departure from 
Elsinborough.”’ 

Whilst in England, the warm attachment of his 
friends at home is manifested in various letters ex- 
tant. He appears to have made a satisfactory visit, 
returning with his friend and fellow-labourer in the 
gospel, Walter Fawcett, early in 1701. 

He was diligent in the prosecution of his religious 
duties, but it may be that his public civil appoint- 
ments did in some measure restrain him in his tra- 
vels abroad. He was often employed in the Yearly 
Meeting on important services, writing many of the 
epistles of that body, particularly those to London, 
during the latter part of his life. In the year 1710, 
he paid a religious visit to New England, which is 
the last gospel labour, out of the limits of his own 
Yearly Meeting, of which we find a record. 

Proud says: “ He is said to have been an exem-|, 
plary and zealous promoter of the religion of his 
profession ; and a very serviceable person in divers 
respects and capacities.” Smith says: “ He finished 
his course in the unity of his brethren, in which he 
had lived near fifty years.” 

His death took place, First mo. Ist, 1738. 







































1657. His mind was turned from a dependence 
on forms and ceremonies, whilst in his native coun- 
try, and he frequented the meetings of Friends, 
although not considered as a member. In the 
year 1698, he removed to Pennsylvania, and was 
one of the first settlers at Gwynnedd. He soon after 
entered into close fellowship and unity with Friends, 
giving good evidence of his convincement of the 
doctrine of Truth, by the consistency of his walk in 
the church, and amongst men. His memorial says: 
“ He was a very diligent frequenter of our meet- 
ings, and we have reason to hope, from his solid 
and grave deportment therein, that he strove at 
such times to withdraw his mind from the many 


Se 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 389.) 


EDWARD BARTON. 


Edward Barton was born in the year 1683. He 
early in life submitted to the cross of Christ, and 
became very serviceable in religious society. He 
was first employed as an overseer, then was ap- 
pointed an elder, in each of which stations he was 
much esteemed by his friends. <A gift of the mi- 
nistry of the gospel being conferred upon him, he 
exercised it to the satisfaction of the church. He 
was in good repute in his own religious Society, and 
amongst his neighbours, closing a useful life in the 
Second month, 1737, much lamented. Ile was 54 
years old. He resided at Mansfield, N. J. 


WILLIAM BLAKEY. 


This valuable Friend, and elder of Falls Monthly 
Meeting, deceased Twelfth mo. 4th, 1737. 


EDWARD JONES. 


This Friend was born in Wales, about the year 
1645. He was among the first settlers of the 
“ Welch Tract,” and we find him a useful man in 
religious society, soon after his arrival in this coun- 
try. He was for many years a member of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and was actively 
engaged in labour for the good of others until very 
advanced age. About the close of 1737, Thomas 
Chalkley writes: “The 26th of the Twelfth month, 
being the first day of the week, was buried at 
Merion, Edward Jones, aged about ninety-two 
years. He was one of the first settlers of Penn- 
sylvania, a man much given to hospitality, a lover 
of good and virtuous people, and was beloved by 
them. There were many hundreds of people at his 
funeral. I had a concern to be at this meeting 
before I left my place at Frankford, and before I 
heard of this Friend’s death.” 


(To be continued.) 
oo 
For “The Friend.” 
Guano. 

The following remarks upon the subject of guano 
as a fertilizer are compiled from a recent German 
publication, entitled “ A familiar exposition of the 
Chemistry of Agriculture, addressed to farmers. By 
Dr. Julius A, Stockhardt, Professor in the royal 
Academy for Forrestry and Agriculture, at Tharand, 
Saxony.” 

The author states that the kingdom of Saxony 
consumed more of this manure than all the remain- 
ing states of the German Zoll-verein together; and 
an experience of nine years had brought it into 
very extensive use. 

The objections against the use of guano from the 
high price it commands, are removed by the fact 
that its fertilizing properties are offered in a con- 
centrated form; and with the presence of ade- 
quate heat and moisture, are brought into im- 
mediate action. Its operation, if not lasting, is yet 
so vigorous, that even in the first year of its appli- 
cation, the capital expended is restored with abun- 
dant interest; hence its diminished activity after- 
wards is not a valid objection to its use. Another 
objection is the risk of getting a spurious article. 
But chemistry offers a means by which the farmer 
may protect himself against such a risk, if he will 


take the trouble to apply a few simple tools, to be 
aftewards mentioned. 


JOSEPH KIRKBRIDE. 


In one of three ships which arrived in the Dela- 
ware, in the year 1681, was a lad named Joseph 
Kirkbride. It would appear that he was not then 
a member of the religious Society of Friends, and 
probably was quite poor as to earthly treasure. 
He had had, however, a sufficient education to 
qualify him for an active business man, and through 
a timely surrender of his will to the cross of Christ, 
he was early prepared for religious usefulness. He 
settled in Bucks county, where he was soon found 
a member of the Society of Friends, and a minister 
of the gospel of Christ. Being a man of good na- 
tural parts, he speedily became noted, and was 
much looked up to by his neighbours. In respect 
to his importance in the Province, the historian 
Proud says: “ He is an instance, among many others 
that might be given, in the early times of this 
country, of advancement from low beginning to 
rank of eminence and esteem, through industry, 
with a virtuous and prudent conduct. The diffi- 
culties, hardships, and trials of many of the well 
disposed early settlers, however low in the world, 
rather visibly tended to their promotion, and in 
some respects rendered them more useful and 
worthy members of society in this new country; 
while others, even possessed of handsome patri- 
monies, at first, but more improvident, and less ac- 
customed to encounter with such difficulties, Xc., 


1. SOURCES AND CONSTITUENTS OF GUANO. 


Guano we know, is composed of the excrements 
of sea birds, which have accumulated upon un- 
inhabited islands and rocks. Good guano comes 
to us from those zones of the earth in which it 
never or seldom rains, and from islands sufficiently 
elevated above the sea to protect it from the over- 
flowing of sea-water, by which its strength would 
be greatly diminished; and hence the inferior 
quality of that brought from Chili and Patagonia, 
since these countries are inundated with heavy rains. 


ROBERT EVANS. 
Robert Evans was born in Wales, about the year 
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The best guano comes from the rainless region|of ammonia, whereas inferior specimens contain|the same time with the stall-manure, or at seed 
of Peru. Here it covers the rocky surfaces of the| much less of them. The author says that, notwith-| time, or again is scattered over the already germi- 
cliffs and islands in layers like our clay strata,| standing its high price, guano offers the cheapest) nating plant, is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
varying from one or two to twenty or thirty yards) source for procuring ammonia. ence, provided only it arrives in sufficient time for 
and sometimes even more. In the first year in} At ordinary temperatures the ammoniacal salts] plants to make free use of it, particularly, during 
which a layer of guano is deposited it has a white| contained in guano are not volatile, since the acids| their early growth. 
colour, and is called gwano blanco ; this is account- generated in the process of putrefaction (humous} The farmer should make use of guano as a uni- 
ed the best, and is bought from the Peruvians at acid, oxalic acid, Ke.,) operate in the same way as} versal strengthening remedy for sowings of all kinds 
double the price which is given for the brown. It| sulphuric acid in fixing the ammonia. Hence it|that have sutfered by a severe winter, or which from 
possesses nearly the same constituents and pro- need not be apprehended that guano will lose great-| deficiencies in the soil and and other causes, are back- 
duces the same effects as our pigeon-manure ; but/ly in strength by long keeping. Upon being heated,} ward in their growth. If in the early spring such 
its action is more energetic, because it is richer in| however, the substances fly off. ; in sowings are sprinkled over, according to their con- 
nitrogenous substances. The reason of this differ-| Next to nitrogen or ammonia (which is formed) dition, with from 150 to 200 Ibs. of guano per acre, 
ence consists in difference of food. That of sea-|by the union of nitrogen with hydrogen) phos-|an extraordinary result may be calculated upon, 
birds consisting of fishes, whilst our pigeons take|phoric acid must be considered the most valuable|and more particularly in winter wheat, because its 
only vegetable nourishment. An animal diet is constituent of bird manure. — It is formed here in| vegetation proceeds but slowly in the spring, &e. 
always richer in nitrogen, and furnishes for this| combination with lime, hence in anlayzing it is call-| By “reinforcements,” plants which are particular- 
reason a manure that abounds more in this element) ed phosphate of lime. When guano is subjected to|ly backward in certain portions of the field, may 
than a vegetable diet. The layers which succeed heat, it is left as a residue in the ashes, since it is} be so invigorated, that a very unequal condition of 
to the white have a light grayish brown colour,| neither combustible nor volatile. ‘The more phos-|thecropmay be converted into uniformity of growth. 
deeper down they become darker, and at the low-| phate of lime (ash) and the less ammoniacal salts} Guano may thus be advantageously used even 
est part rust-coloured. (combustible substances) contained in guano, the|by the farmer who possesses an abundance of stable 

The author think that those countries which are} less it is worth. Good Peruvian guano contains|manure, for none can operate so speedily or be so 
first in availing themselves of the use of guano as aj|from one-fourth to one-third phosphate of lime;|conveniently applied. Old compost earth often 
manure, will be the first to arrive at that state of| African, Patagonian Xc., from three-fourths to four-| sprinkled with urine, would approach the nearest toit. 
cultivation in which they can do without its as-| fifths. It has been said that the remarkable effi-) Good guano, consisting of thoroughly decayed 
sistance. This high cultivation will be attained| cacy of guano is chiefly due to the phosphate of|excrements, in which the combustible or organic 
when, through the augmented produce of fodder| lime it contains, but the assumption is refuted by|and the incombustible or mineral constituents are 
and straw, produced by means of auxiliary ma-|the factthat the inferior guanos contain the mostof it.*| all present, it can be just as properly applied as an 
nures, as much natural manure is produced as will} The remaining constituents of guano, such as|independent manure, as rotten dung; and will 
be requisite to manure the whole farm. salts of potash or soda exist in such small amounts,| have a decided preference over the latter whenever 

Of the different kinds of guano the Peruvian is| as not to be worthy of appreciation. a brisk and vigorous action is required. 
accounted the best, all others are of little worth As a manure it is of the greatest benefit to oil- 
and more or less washed out.* bearing plants of all kinds,—to rape, beet roots, 

The author then offers the following analysis of rocket, ke.—as also to polatoes ; next to these, to 
the different kinds of guano. wheat and rye; then to barley, tares and peas ; 

In 100 lbs. were contained :— and finally, to outs. The descending scale of utility 
here intimated, is by no means so great, however 




















































































2. OPERATION AND APPLICATION OF GUANO. 


Under this head the author deems good guano 
as the most forcing and the most rapidly efficucious 
manure at the command of German agriculture ; 
and this value is due to the nitrogen or ammonia it 






































| o a | g | 3 33 contains. From this property it is, that he con-|as to render the application of guano to the crops 
| gi4 | 4 | g|# re siders it especially adapted for auciiary manur-|last mentioned otherwise than extremely adyan- 
Constituents... . . z | Pigisi#i& 3 jig. In it the farmer possesses an excellent means | tageous. 
[a | & | @ | 6 | & |<§ jof cmproving common stable manure, and in-| Besides tbis, guano has proved exceedingly bene- 
ni | i | ¢ | + | 6 | S* |ereasing its effect. Stable manure is poor in nitro-| ficial and profitable as a manure for green crops, 
| 1850 | 1851 | 1847 1848 | 1850 | 1850 | gen, for one load contains scarcely more of this|roots, grass and garden produce of all kinds; for 
ees oes) | 8 | § | 2 | 6 | 15ibs/ element than half a hundred weight of guano. The|example, celery, parsnips, onions, asparagus, cab- 
nitrogenoussubstances f °° | 6 22 | 1 | 16 | 18“ | nitrogen of the former is incapable of being taken] bages, the egg plant, lettuce, strawberries, currants, 
ane: 7 249 | =i | m7 | 83“ \immediately as food by plants, for it has not yet] dc. 
fone eee ee ef Ti] 3 . = ks thoroughly undergone putrefaction ; it becomes gra- (To be concluded.) 
Silica, sand, stone, de. 1) 2 | 1 | 5 | 3 | 2 | 6« |dually fit for vegetable nutriment by lying in the eae 
Total... | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 [too ~ |earth. Hence, a small addition of guano will pro- Photography under Water —In the J ournal of 
Nitrogen contained in }| yx | yg1z/ 3a,|) 3% | my | ono duce an extraordinary effect ; affording immediate the Society of Arts, W. Thompson, of Weymouth, 
MOM sc ke } ee ee ey nourishment to young plants, (at a time when it is Eng., gives an account of the means he adopted for 
Value of 100 Ibs. com-)| | ica particularly needed) until a further supply is de- taking a photograph of the bottom of the sea, in 
puted in accordance > $2.85 | 3.08 | 1.03 82) 1.05) 76 | veloped by the further putrefaction of the stable) Weymouth Bay, at a depth of three fathoms. It 
| 2.25 2.25 | 2.25| 2.25 |manure, and they can consequently take on, from 


appears that the camera was placed in a box, with 
the first, a more vigorous and rapid growth. In|a plate-glass front, and a movable shutter to be 
this way, then, the farmer rears a vigorous seed plant.|drawn up when the camera was sunk to the bot- 

Another advantage is, that unfavourable weather|tom. The camera being focused in this box on 
is less injurious in its action upon such vigorous|land for objects in the foreground, at about ten 
plants, for it is a natural inference that they should| yards or other suitable distance, was let down from 
suffer less than those that are feeble. Saxon farmers,|a boat to the bottom of the sea, carrying with it the 
moreover, like the English, have observed that ger-|collodion plate, prepared in the ordinary way. 
minating seeds when manured with guano are less} When at the bottom the shutter of the box was 
subject than others to injury from worms and insects.| raised, and the plate was thus exposed for about 
Potatoes so manured are seldom attacked by worms,|ten minutes. The box was then drawn into the 
and in like manner fields which were manured| boat, and the image developed in the usual manner. 
during the preceding autumn with guano, suffered} A view was thus taken of the rocks and weeds 
but slightly from slugs, whilst other fields were de-|lying at the bottom of the bay. W. Thompson 
vastated by these vermin. anticipates that it will be a ready and inexpensive 

Whether guano is introduced into the ground at| means of arriving at a knowledge of the condition 
of piers, bridges, piles, structures, and rocks under 
water.— Scientific Amer. 

eneesnesipanilend 

Nothing does reason more right, than the cool- 
ness of those that offer it; for truth often suffers 
more by the heat of its defenders, than from the 
arguments of its opposers. 


to t to | to 


Market price in Germany $3.25 | 3.25 | to 
4 2.75! 2.75 | 2751 2.75 


of 100 lbs. . . 





Of the above mentioned constituents, nitrogen is 
the most valuable. It is this which imparts to 
guano that wonderfully strong forcing power for 
which it is so highly prized. In the fresh excre- 
ments of birds, nitrogen is contained principally in 
the form of uric acid, in precisely the same way as 
in the urine of cows, sheep, &c., whereas, in the putre- 
fied bird manure as found in guano, the urie acid 
has been already converted, as in putrid urine, into 
ammonia, or more properly into ammoniacal salts, 
which are readily soluble and digestible by plants. 
We are, therefore, to regard guano as a manure, 
that has undergone complete putrefactive fermen- 
tation,—as putrid drainings in a solid form ; and 
it is owing to this circumstance that it attains its 
end so quickly and begins to act instantaneously 
when applied to moist lands. 

In good guano, nearly one half consists of salts 


—_—— 





* Such is the prevailing ignorance of the essential 
constituents of good guano, that in one of our daily 
papers there is an advertisement of a quantity for sale, 
from Pedro Keys, and as a proof of its superior value as 
guano, it is stated to contain 70.10 per cent. of “ bone 
phosphate of lime,” which at once designates it as an 

* I know not whether what is known as Columbian] inferior article—and, if it really contains bone phosphate, 
guano may not be an exception. an adulterated one.—M. 
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William Dewsbury. 


(Continued from page 390.) 


In the Twelfth month, 1655, William Dewsbury 
obtained his liberty, and in the Third month fol- 
lowing, we find him at a meeting near Northamp- 
ton, no mention being made of his having returned 
home in the interval. Here he narrowly escaped 
another imprisonment, being actually seized at the 
meeting, in company with several other Friends, 
who were sent to the very dungeon he had so lately 
occupied, and were confined there a considerable 
time. On this occasion his detention was only tem- 
porary, as he was soon dismissed. It appears that 
the downfall of James Nayler, who was a brother 
beloved by him, was peculiarly affecting to William 
Dewsbury, and led him to extend counsel to him to 
promote his recovery. He had watched over and 
yearned towards his offending brother, and had 
seen with clearness the steps by which he had fallen, 
and the subtle snares which Satan had laid for his 
feet, by which through unwatchfulness he became 
entangled. These he traced out to him, reminding 
him how it had been with him in the hour of his 
temptation, and telling him where it was the enemy 
had got entrance, so as to prevail over him and 
others—how they had given way to a spirit of self- 
exaltation, by not abiding in the Truth, nor in the 
light, nor in the grace by which we are saved, and 
by which alone the soul can be kept out of the reach 
of all delusion, deceits, and vain imaginations; and 
from an undue admiration of persons, and how they 
had proceeded to ery out against those who kept 
their habitations in the power of God. In a letter 
to him, he says, “ Dear James, I beseech thee, in 
tender love in the Lord Jesus, wait singly in his 
counsel, to give thee an understanding to discover 
the working of this deceitful spirit. Notwithstand- 
ing all feignedness, that ground is to set up a mas- 
ter in the earth, and so make strife amongst bre- 
thren.” “And what hath been done in the hour of 
temptation, let the light and life judge it out; that 
in the light and life of our God, the whole body 
may grow in the unity of the Spirit, to bear one 
another, to serve one another, build up one another, 
that amongst all there may not be any master but 
Christ, our Head.” This affecting address closes 
with these pious ejaculations in prayer—* God 
Almighty! restore to a pure understanding all 
those that have been veiled; in thy life keep them 
in unity with all thy elect, to serve thee with faith- 
fulness unto the end, Amen!” James Nayler’s 
reply manifests a clear and becoming frame of mind, 
and the testimonies which he gave against the spirit 
of delusion with which he had Been carried off the 
true foundation, show the decp humiliation he pass- 
ed through, and the strong desires he felt to be re- 
stored to the unity and fellowship of his true 
friends. 

Speaking of a journey to London, and of the 
dealings of the Lord with him in the course of it, 
William Dewsbury says: “ Who hath restored many 
captives, and brought in many that were turned 
aside, in much brokenness of heart, in the sense of 
his mercy in their recovery.” “I was led of the 
Lord,”’ he continues, “into London, according to his 
will, in the services he had determined at that time, 
in that place. I was much filled with comfort, to 
behold his appearance amongst his people, who did 
mightily refresh his babes with his own presence. 
The Lord laid it upon me that G. F. and J. N. 
might mect together. My travail was great in spi- 
rit, until the Lord answered, which in the day he 
determined, was done. Mighty was his majesty 
amongst his people, in the day he healed up the 


breach, which had been so long to the sadness of 


the hearts of many. The Lord clothed my dear 


Francis Howgill, wth precious wisdom ; his heal- 
ing Spirit did abound within them, with the rest of 
the Lord’s people there that day, according to their 
measure; and the Lord was with J. N., and ordered 
him by his Spirit, so that the measure of the Lord’s 
Spirit in all, reached to embrace it with gladness 
of heart.” They mourned deeply over breaches in 
the Society, and fervently laboured for the restora- 
tion of those who lost their places in the Truth— 
and when these returned to the fellowship of the 
household of faith, it was cause of great joy. 

After seeing the desire of his heart in London, he 
was set free to pass through Surrey to Bristol, to be 
there the next First-day, the 5th of the Twelfth month. 
On the first visits of Friends to this town, great dis- 
turbances were made by the rabble, incited by the 
priests, and encouraged by the magisirates, perhaps 
not more than two years before his coming there. 
It would appear from his account, that their evil 
conduct was continued. He says: “ The Sixth and 
Seventh days before we came, the apprentices and 
other rude people were running with naked swords 
in their hands, up and down the streets, so thronged 
that it was hard to pass through them. On First- 
day, I was at the meeting; the Lord chained them 
all down with his almighty power, in which the 
mecting was precious, and his people, comforted 
with living refreshings in his presence, were pre- 
served in peace, without the least disturbance. ‘The 
next day they were more rude than formerly, some 
beating their masters, and not suffering the shops 
to be opened, threatening Friends who opened theirs, 
not regarding the mayor or any of his officers— 
many times running into Friends’ houses, but had 
not power when they came, todo any harm. Hear- 
ing of a meeting to be on the 7th of the month, at 
Edward Pyotts’, the rulers gave out that they would 
break it up. When we were met together in the 
name of the Lord, one swearing and blaspheming 
jthe name of the Lord God of heaven and earth, 
isaid he would cut the Quakers as small as herbs for 
the pot; and to perform his bloody intent, he went 
for the guard to take a halbert, that he might 
satisfy his blood-thirsty spirit. The God of our 
safety suffered it to be, that the guard would not 
let him have the halbert; so strife arose among 
them, and the pit he digged he fell into, for he was 
‘run through the body. ‘The meeting was precious 
in the life of our God, in which Friends parted 
with joy in the Lord. The Lord bound the hands 
\of those wicked men, though they called on one 
another to kill Friends as they went in at the gates, 
and were full of madness that they had missed the 
opportunity in which they intended to do such mis- 
chief. About eight o'clock in the evening, they 
came to Edward Pyotts’, certain Friends being 
there, some out of New England, who had been 
banished from their wives and children, on pain of 
death. We were bowed down before our God, and 
prayer was made unto Him; when they knocked at 
the door, it came upon my spirit it was the rude 
people, and the life of God did mightily arise, and 
they had no power to come in, till we were clear 
before our God. Then they came in, setting the 
house about with muskets and lighted matches, and 
then into the room where A. Stoddart was with me. 
I looked upon them, on which they cried out, ‘ We 
will be civil; we will be civil” I spake, ‘See that 
you be so.’ On this, they ran forth of the room, 
and came no more in, but ran up and down the 
house with their weapons in their hands. And the 
Lord God, who is the God of his seed, against 
whom no weapon that is formed shall prosper fur- 
ther than he sees shall be for his glory, and the 
comfort of his people, caused their hearts to fail, 
and they passed away, and not any harm was done 








For “The Friend.” lbrethren, George Fox, Edward Burrough, and|to any of us; blessed be the God of our safety! 


After another precious time with Friends, I passed 
away with much clearness and freedom, from this 
city, Friends being very precious in the dominion 
of the life of God, in which they eyed his mercy, 
who had brought up John Audland and other bre. 
thren, to strengthen them to stand under their 
trials.” 

He crossed over into Wales, and attended meet- 
ings at Leominster, Worcester, and Tewkesbury, in 
which the Lord satisfied the desires of his people 
with his presence, and Friends did minister as the 
Lord moved. He went through Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, and came to London, where he appeared 
to have tarried something less than six weeks, and 
then moved forward into Kent, whence, in an epistle, 
dated 22d of the Third month, 1657, he gives the 
following counsel to ministers :—“ TI lay it upon you, 
wait for the Lord to seal unto you his mind, that 
in his movings you may answer his will in word 
and works. ‘The light will guide you to know the 
intent of every motion, that in it you may stand 
approved in the integrity of your hearts to God. 
And every one, in particular, be faithful in the 
power of God, that in all the movings of the Spirit 
of life, the earthly wisdom, with all its reasonings 
and consultings be judged out; and all may know 
the new man in Christ, and the new bottle that pre- 
serves the new wine, which is committed to you in 
the kingdom of God, to refresh your souls, and 
make them glad in his presence; and so minister 
in his living power and wisdom, to the refreshment 
of the weary and oppressed soul, with the comfort 
of the Spirit of life, in which your souls are made 
glad in God. So will you all come to the pure 
ministry in the life. And as you are moved of 
God, be faithful; strangle not the birth, neither 
quench the movings [of the Holy Spirit;] and in 
the presence of the Lord, I warn you, wait for an 
understanding in the life to lead you. Neither add 
to, nor diminish ; so will death with all its formality 
be kept out from amongst you.” This counsel is 
as needful to be followed as at that day. A mul- 
titude of words without the salt, and authority of 
the kingdom of Christ, will bring death, and bur- 
den the living members of the church. Elders, 
without being quickened by the life, will not be 
likely to discover the want of life, nor give right- 
eous judgment, so as to support the true, and dis- 
countenance the false ministry. 

(To be continued.) 
-——_+e—- - 
Scene in Japan. 

After a march of ten miles along the picturesque 
shore, we reached one of the loveliest spots on the 
island. It was a village perched on a bold pro- 
montory, overgrown with the pine, banyan, and 
sago palm, at the mouth of a charming valley which 
opened up between the hills to the base of the lofty 
peak behind Barrow’s Bay. A stream of sweet 
water threaded the valley, which was covered with 
the freshest verdure, and overhung with beautiful 
groves of pine. It was a picture of pastoral loveli- 
ness such as is rarely found in any country. No- 
thing struck me more during the journey than the 
great variety of scenery which the island encloses 
in its narrow compass. We passed through four 
different districts which bore but the slightest re- 
semblance to each other, either in feature or cha- 
racter. We had both the groves of the tropics and 
the woods of the north; the valleys of Germany, 
and the warm shores of the Mediterranean. 

The village was large, thriving, and as neatly 
laid out and hedged in as an English garden. The 
scrupulous neatness and regularity of the Lew Chew 
villages was doubly refreshing to one familiar with 
the squalor and filth of China. The sight of the 
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cung-qua, (public house,) which occupied the place|and to whatever is afloat; and, of course, to the|concealed enemy. It is surprising how varied the 
of honour at the top of the promontory, completed | bottoms of ships. The ancients believed it capable} means are by which fishes obtain their food. The 
our raptures. Its roof of red tiles glittered in the|of stopping a ship under sail, and Pliny, therefore,|chedodon squirts water at flies as they pass, and 
sun; a row of feathery sago palms threw their|called it remora. We must admire the means by|brings them down, The sct@na jaculutriz, ac- 
brilliant leaves over the wall of the enclosure ; the| which these fishes retain their proper position in the|cording to Pallas, has a similar power; and the 
whitest and softest of mats covered the floor; the|water, without clinging by their fins or teeth, and|sparus insidiator catches aquatic insects by the 
garden blazed with a profusion of flowers; and|while they are free for such efforts as may enable|sudden projection of its snout. 


stone basins, seated on pedestals, contained fresh| them to seize their food. 
water for our use. Its aspect of comfort and re- 
pose was a balm to travellers as weary as ourselves, 
and I directed Terry at once to hoist the stars and 
stripes upon the roof. I hastened back to make a 
sketch ofthe beautiful valley before sunset, while Mr. 
Heine occupied himself with a view of the cung-qua. 
A venerable old man, with a snowy beard reach- 
ing nearly to his knees, approached the bank where 
I sat, but upon noticing me, made a profound yet 
dignified reverence, and retired. The village was 
named Un na. We had not yet reache# the re- 
gion of fowls, but the people sent us two small fresh 
fish, with a pumpkin and some cucumbers. For 
our breakfast, there were sent two long eel-like fish, 
resembling the gar, a few young egg-plants, and a 
basket of sweet potatoes—Nurrative of the Japan 
Expedition. 

animale 

The River Amoor—This magnificent river, 
which runs through the lower part of the Russian 
possessions, and empties into the head of the Gulf 
of Tartary, is navigable seventeen hundred miles 
from its mouth to the city of Nerthink, the capital 
of Southern Siberia. The country is densely popu- 
lated, and great results are anticipated by the ad- 
venturers, who propose opening a communication 
between our Pacific possessions and the Russian 
Asiatic territory. Two successful voyages from San 
Francisco to this river have already been made, and 
the steamship America, the first of a line of steamers 
to run between these points, cleared port on the 10th 
of 6th month last. 

snctnsiailiibiiars 

A new kind of Wheat—The Detroit (Mich.) 
Tribune of 24th inst., says :—Jonathan Dayton of 
Grand Blane, Gen. county, has grown this year some 
Pithusian wheat from seed procured by the Patent 
Office from the Island of Ivica, in the Mediterra- 
nean sea, east of the coast of Spain. The berry is 
large, weighing 70 Ibs. to the bushel. ‘The spikes 
are large, bearing an enormous beard. It is 
free from insects, and twenty-four ears exhibited 
as a sample, weighed six ounces. 

ascites 
From “Bell on the Hand.” 
(Continued from page 387.) 

After having examined the manner in which one 
instrument, the hand, is modified and adapted to a 
variety of purposes in different animals, there re- 
mains only this mode of elucidation—that we con- 
trast it with its imperfect substitutes in other crea- 
tures. I might, indeed, have shown in the insect 
tribes the most curious examples of instruments for 
similar purposes with the hand and fingers of man; 
but I have intentionally confined this inquiry to the 
higher classes of animals. 

The habits of some fishes require that they should 
cling firmly to the rocks or to whatever presents to 
them. Their locomotive powers are perfect; but 
how are they to become stationary in the tide or the 
stream? I have often thought it wonderful that 
the salmon or the trout, for example, should keep 
its place, night and day, in the rapid current. In 
the sea, there are some fishes especially provided 
with means of clinging to the rocks. The lump- 
fish, cyclopterus lumpus, fastens itself by an ap- 
paratus which is on the lower part of its body. The 


apparatus: the suckers are ranged along their 
feelers or arms, and become instruments of pre- 
hension and of locomotion. 
being turned in all directions, either to fix the ani- 
mal or to drag it from place to place. 
dian seas, these creatures become truly terrific from 
the length of their arms, which extend to eight or 
nine fathoms, and from the firmness with which 
they cling. 


should expect to perform strange antics; it is call- 
ed harlequin angler. 
and singular ; the pectoral fins resemble short arms, 
and are palmated at their tips. 
history of fishes, affirms that he knew an indivi- 
dual of this species; and the expression is not so 


is doubted; but the form of its branchial organs, 








The apparatus by which 


they attach themselves resembles a boy’s sucker: 
the organ being pressed against the surface to 
which the creature is to be fixed, the centre is drawn 
by muscles in the same manner that the sucker is 
drawn with the cord, and thus a vacuum is made. 


Dr. Shaw tells us, that on throwing a fish of the 


species cyclopterus lumpus into a pail of water, it 
fixed itself so firmly to the bottom, that by taking 
hold of the tail, he lifted up the pail, although it 
contained some gallons of water. 























In the cuttle-tish we see a modification of this 


They are capable of 


In the In- 


There is another fish, which from its name we 
Its appearance is grotesque 


M. Renau, in his 


incorrect, since he saw it for three days out of the 
water, walking about the house in the manner of a 
dog. The circumstance of its walking out of the 
water has some interest, as showing relations be- 
tween organs which are apparently the least con- 
nected. ‘I'he fact of this fish living out of the water 


or organs for breathing, inclines me to believe it ; 
and its habits require such a provision. In this 
genus, the operculum, which covers the gills, does 
not open to let the respired water pass off freely be- 
hind, as in most fishes; but the water is discharged 
by a small aperture which, in Mr. Owen’s opinion, 
is capable of being closed by a sphincter muscle. 
The cavities in which the branchiz lie are large, 
and this is, indeed, partly the reason of the mon- 
strous head of this fish. ‘Thus, it has not only its 
fins converted into feet, but its gill-covers into 
pouches, capable of containing water, and of per- 
mitting the function of the branchiz to proceed 
when the water is retired ; that is, when it lies in 
mud, or shallow pools; for in such situations does 
he lophius find its food; and it angles forit in a 
very curious manner. 

But there are other fishes that move out of the 
water on dry land, and even ascend trees, without 
being carried there by floods. The perca scandens, 
by means of the spines of its gill-covers, and the 

inous rays of its fins, climbs trees; so that Dr. 
Shaw calls it the climbing fish. 

All creatures which have their skins protected, 
whether by feathers, or shells, or scales, have an 
exquisite sense of touch in their mouth, or in the 
appendages which hang fromit. Fishes have cirri 
which hang from their mouth; and these are equi- 
valent to the feelers or tentacula of insects and 
erustacea. The fishing lines of the dophius pisca- 
torius are examples of these processes: and Pliny 
relates that this frog-like fish, hiding in the mud, 
leaves the extremities of these filaments visible ; 


sucking fish, vemora, has a similar provision on its| which, from their resemblance to worms, entice the 
back. It attaches itself to the surface of the shark|smaller fishes, and they become the prey of their 


It is affirmed by 


some naturalists that the rays of the dorsal and 
anal fins, as in the cordonnier of Martinique (zeus 
ciliaris, le blepharis, Cuy.,) are employed to grapple 
or coil round the stems of plants and sustain the 


fish. 


The several offices attributed to these processes 


in fishes imply that they possess sensibility, if not 
muscular power. 


By anatomical investigation and experiment, I, 


some years ago, discovered that the sensibility of 


all the head, and of its various appendages, resulted 

from one nerve only of the ten which are enume- 

rated as arising from the brain, and are distributed 

within and around the head; and, pursuing the 

subject by the aid of comparative anatomy, 1 found 

that a nerve corresponding to this, which is the fifth 

nerve in man, served a similar purpose in all the 

lower animals. In creatures which are covered 

with feathers or scales, or protected by shell, this 
nerve becomes almost the sole organ of sensibility. 

[t is the development of this nerve which gives sen- 

sibility to the cirri, which hang about the mouths of 
fishes, and to the palpa of the crustacea and insects. 
It is the same nerve which supplies the tongue, and 

is the organ of its exquisite sensibility td touch, as 
well as of taste. In some animals, especially in the 
reptiles, the tongue, by its length and mobility, be- 
comes a substitute for these external appendages. 
We might have noticed before, that the tongue is 
an organ of prehension as well as of touch. With 
it the ox gathers in the herbage ; and in the giraffe, 
it is rather curious to observe that as the whole 
frame of the animal is calculated to raise the head 
to a great height, so is the tongue capable of pro- 
jecting beyond the mouth to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, to wrap round and pull down the extreme 
branches of trees. The whiskers of the feline qua- 
drupeds possess a fine sensibility through branches 
of the fifth nerve, which enter their roots. Birds 
have a high degree of sensibility to touch in their 
mouths. In ducks, and all that quaffer with their 
bills under water, the sense is very fine, and we 
find, on dissection, that a branch of the fifth nerve, 
remarkably developed, is distributed on the upper 
mandible. Animals feel in the whole of their ex- 
ternal surface; and we may say that serpents, by 
coiling themselves round a body, have the organ of 
touch all over them. Still the fifth pair of nerves 
in the head, or the nerve analogous to it, is the 
main instrument of touch in the greater number of 
animals where extremities are wanting. There are 
organs varying in their conformation, sometimes 
delicate palpa, sometimes horny rods, and these are 
often possessed of muscularity as well as sensibility ; 
but to all, the sense of touch is bestowed through a 
nerve corresponding with the fifth pair, the nerve of 
the tongue and lips, and of the muscles of the jaws 
in man. 

But we may repeat, that, necessary as these ap- 
pendages and this sensibility are to the existence of 
these animals, their imperfections serve, by con- 
trast, to show how happily the different properties 
are combined in the hand; in which we perceive 
the sensibilities to changes of temperature, to touch, 
and to motion, united with a facility in the joints of 
unfolding and moving in every possible degree and 
direction, without abruptness or angularity, and in 
a manner inimitable by any artifice of joints and 
levers. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Progress of Life-—Men rejoice when the sun 
is risen; they rejoice also when it goes down while 
they are unconscious of the decay of their own 
lives. Men rejoice on seeing the face of a new 
season, as at the arrival of one greatly desired. 
Nevertheless the revolution of one season is the de- 
cay of human life. Fragments of driftwood meet- 
ing in the wide ocean continue together a little 
space; thus parents, wives, children, friends, and 
riches remain with us a short time, then separate, 
and the separation is inevitable. No mortal can 
escape the common lot; he who mourns for depart- 
ed relatives has no power to cause them to return. 
One standing on the road would readily say to a 
number of persons passing by, I will follow you; 
why, then, should a person grieve, when journey- 
ing the same road which has been assuredly travel- 
led by all our forefathers? Life resembles a cata- 
ract rushing down with irresistible impetuosity. 
Knowing that the end of life is death, every right- 
minded man ought to pursue that which is connect- 
ed with happiness and ultimate bliss—Dublin 
University Mag. 

sellin 

The Mormons in North America.—Theodore 
Olshausen, of St. Louis, Mo., has published in Ger- 
man a history of the Mormons, or Latter Day 
Saints, in North America; from which it appears 
that America contains 68,700 of that sect, of whom 
38,000 are in Utah ; 5000 in New York ; 4000 in 
California ; 5000 in Nova Scotia and Canada, and 
9000 in South America and the Islands. Europe 
contains 39,000, of whom 32,900 are in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; 5000 in Scandinavia ; 1000 
in Germany and Switzerland ; 500 in France, and 
500 in the rest of Europe. In Asia there are said 
to be 1000; In Australia and Polynesia 2400 ; in 
Africa 100; on travel 1800; there are, besides, 
8,500 Schismatics, including Strangites, Rigdonites 
and Wightites. The numbers amount in the aggre- 
gate to 116,500, and it is supposed that the whole 
sect cannot exceed 126,000. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1856. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eighth mo. 6th. 
The opposition to the O'Donnell ministry had been put 
down throughout Spain. On the Ist instant, the Royal 
troops entered Saragossa without resistance, and dis- 
armed the citizens. The policy of the new ministry is 
not yet known, but private letters from Madrid represent 
that O'Donnell is firm on two important points; that 
Queen Christina shall not return to Spain, and that the 
sale of church property shall be proceeded with, and, 
consequently that there is increased probability of a re- 
conciliation between the new government and the libe- 
ral party. The Paris Moniteur publishes the following: 
“Tranquillity having been restored in Spain, the Em- 
peror has given orders for the suspension of all move- 
ments of troops towards the frontiers.” 
Italy continue the subject of discussion between France 
and Austria. The French government has communi- 
cated to the Cabinet of Vienna the last note addressed 
to the Western Powers by the Court of Naples, and has 
declared that the government of France was in the high- 
est degree dissatisfied with the principles expressed in 
that document; and moreover that it was determined, 
with the co-operation of England, to constrain the Nea- 
politan government to give way to the legitimate de- 
mands of the Western Powers. The reply says, Austria 
could not remain indifferent to the communication of the 
French Cabinet, and she continues to represent to the 
Cabinet of Naples the necessity of giving way to the de- 
mands of France and England, adding that, in the event 
of resistance, it must not count on the moral or physical 
support of Austria. The vines, to a considerable dis- 
tance around Paris, were in a satisfactory condition, but 
less so in the south of France. The silk crop of France 
has turned out so deficient, that large contracts have 
been made for foreign raw silk. Tmmense quantities of 
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grain had arrived at Marseilles, from the Sea of Azof, 
the Adriatic and the Danube, and the price of cereals 
had largely declined. All apprehensions of a scarcity 
had vanished. 

Denmark proposes to fortify the Sound, and, it is said, 
Russia advises it. The trade of the Baltic ports is ac- 
tive. There is a difficulty with regard to the new boun- 
dary between Russia and Turkey. The English, Austrian 
and French Commissioners are of opinion, that Belgrade 
should belong to Turkey, but Russia protests against 
this decision. The Porte opposes the union of Moldvavia 
and Wallachia under one government, and Russia objects 
to the amount of annual tribute demanded from the 
Principalities by Turkey. A terrible disaster had occur- 
red at Salonica. By fire, and an explosion of gunpow- 
der clandestinely secreted in the house of a French mer- 
chant, about seven hundred persons were killed or 
wounded, and property estimated at one hundred million 
piastres destroyed. The insurrection in Arabia had been 
subdued, and the chief of the insurgents captured and 
sent to Constantinople. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton was firm, with an upward 
tendency. The advices respecting the grain crops, con- 
tinuing favourable, breadstuffs had further declined ; 
wheat was 6d. to 9d. lower, and flour, 2s. a 3s. a barrel. 
Corn was unchanged, but the sales small. Consols at 
London, 95} a 953. 

NICARAGUA.—The latest advices represent Walker 
as carrying forward the government with energy, in the 
face of great opposition and difficulty. His army of 
1200 men was being rapidly diminished by sickness. 
Rivas had fortified himself at Leon, and had the support 
of the more influential portion of the inhabitants. It 
was expected Walker would soon march against him. 
An invasion from Guatemala, for the purpose of driving 
out the Americans, was reported to be at hand—also a 
renewal of hostilities on the part of Costa Rica. Walker’s 
position is considered critical. 

HAVANA.—The last vessels from Cuba report the 
yellow fever as prevailing at Havana, and in other parts 
of the Island. As there is no regular register of the 
deaths that occur, the progress or extent of the disease 
is not accurately known. 

EGYPT.—The crops of this year have been abundant 
throughout Egypt, and the produce was being brought 
down the Nile to Alexandria, for shipment in large quan- 
tities. The electric telegraph in the desert, between 
Cairo and Suez, has been completed. 

CHINA.—Further successes of the insurgents are re- 
ported. In Kiansi, the Imperial troops had been de- 
feated by the rebels, with a loss of 8000 men; among 
them seven Mandarins. In the north, also, the insur- 
gents were making progress. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—Previous to adjourn- 
ing on the 18th inst., a bill was passed by both houses 
fixing the compensation of the members at $3000 annu- 
ally. There are to be no more appropriations of books 
for members, and a deduction is to be made for absence, 
unless occasioned by sickness of themselves or families. 
In Executive session, the Senate ratified treaties with 
Austria and Baden for the extradition of criminals, and 
also commercial treaties with the Two Sicilies and Ni- 
caragua. The Senate, by a vote of 35 to 12, rejected the 
House bill for the re-organization of Kansas, The Senate 
bill to protect citizens of the United States in the disco- 
very of Guano islands, was passed by the House. Much 
business was crowded into the last few days of the ses- 
sion, of which our limited space does not permit a no- 
tice. The House receded from most of its amendments 
to the appropriation bills designed for the protection o 
Kansas. The items of the Navy appropriation bill amount 
to $11,318,800. All the general appropriation bills have 
been passed, excepting that for the army, which appro- 
The failure of this bill was 
caused by the provision inserted in it by the House, for- 
bidding the employment of the army for the execution 
of the laws of the so-called Legislature of Kansas, to 
which the Senate refused to agree. Many private bills 
passed by both houses, failed to secure the signature of 
the President for want of time. 

California.—San Francisco dates to Seventh mo. 21st, 
have been received. By the steamer which sailed on 
that day, $1,951,527 in gold was shipped to Panama, of 
which $1,471,360 was for New York, and $448,666 for 
England. The grain crops are said to be very good in 
all parts of the State, and fruits and vegetables abun- 
dant, and falling in price. Gold mining continued to 
pay well, and is now regarded as a permanent branch of 
the industry of the country. Men, who have not capital 
to work on their own account, get from $3 to $4 a day, 
from the companies. In the cities, mechanics get $5 a 
day, and laboyrers $3, with work, on the average, only 
about half the time. Board for these classes costs from 
$5 to $7 a week. The Vigilance Committee was still in 








































power, and continued to make arrests of obnoxious per- 
sons. Judge Terry’s trial had not been concluded; it 


was supposed his sentence would be banishment. Phi- 
lander Brace had been found guilty of a murder com- 


mitted two years since, and would, it was understood, 


be hung by the Committee. Upwards of thirty indivi- 
duals were under arrest on various charges, most of 
whom would be expelled. The proceedings of the Com- 
mittee appear to be approved by the community gene- 
rally. Terrible conflagrations had occurred at George. 
town, Nevada, and Placerville, by which the greater por- 
tions of these towns were laid in ashes. The loss of 
property is estimated at several millions of dollars. 

Oregon.—New discoveries of gold have been made in 
Southern Oregon; but the mining in this territory so far 
has been unimportant. There was a prospect of a 
bountiful harvest. In the Port Orford district, the In- 
dian war was at an end. At Port Orford, there were 
742 Indian prisoners. In other parts of the territory, 
military operations on a small scale continued. 

The Ohio River —On the 15th inst., there were seven- 
teen inches water in the channel at Pittsburg, by the 
metal mark, and stationary—all steam navigation stop- 
ped. 

The Red River—On the 3d inst., the mouth of Red 
river was closed by a bar forming across it, and the cur- 
rent of the stream turned into the Atchafalaya. The 
bar resisted all efforts of the steamboats to cut through 
it. 

Grain at the West.—The receipts of grain at Chicago, 
Ill., are stated to be very large. Throughout the west, 
generally, the wheat crop is reported unusually good. 

Emigration.—The whole number of emigrants, which 
crossed the Mississippi at Dubuque, Iowa, between 
Fourth mo. 16th and Seventh mo. 5th last, was 819 
families, consisting of 4504 members, having in their 
possession 1031 wagons, 1728 horses, 7722 cattle, and 
11,700 sheep. 

The Wheat Crop of 1856, is estimated by the Cincin- 
nati Price Current, to amount in the whole Union to 
142,836,000 bushels. This estimate is supposed to un- 
derrate rather than exaggerate the yield. The crop of 
Pennsylvania is rated at 18,250,000 bushels ; Ohio, 16,- 
800,000; New York, 16,200,000; Illinois, 14,600,000; 
Virginia, 12,500,000; Indiana, 11,250,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 354. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 651. 
children, 523 ; none from yellow fever. 

Storm at the South—During the early part of last week, 
a violent storm occurred over a considerable extent of 
country, including the range from Mobile to New Orleans. 
Rain fell with little intermission for 110 hours, occasion- 
ing destructive inundations, and much loss of property. 
At Baton Rouge, fourteen inches of rain fell during 48 
hours. At Last and Grand Caillon Islands, near New 
Orleans, the buildings were swept away, and many per- 
sons drowned. One hundred and eighty-two dead bodies 
had been found, and it was supposed about 250 persons 
had perished. The damage to the corn, cotton and 
sugar crops was very heavy. The flood at Bayou Sara 
caused a crevasse of the levee at that place, flooding the 
country to a great extent. It was reported that three 
thousand dwellings had been swept away or damaged. 


Adults, 128; 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joel Gilbert and Thos. Bundy, O., $2 
each, vol. 29; from Jas. H. Dean, O., $1, to 52, vol. 29, 
and for Jos. Reeder, $2, vol. 29. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The winter term will commence on Fourth-day, 8th of 
Tenth month. Terms, $250 per annum, including Tui- 
tion, Board and Washing. Applications for admission 
should be made early. 

Address, Jonathan Richards, Superintendent, West 
Haverford, P. 0., Pa.; Thomas Kimber, 50 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia; or Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor 
street, Philadelphia. 


rd 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Wanted, A Principal and two Assistant Teachers for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and three Assistants 
for the Women’s School. ; 

Application may be made to either of the undersigned. 

Joun C. Aten, No. 179 S. Fifth street. 
Samvet Aen, No. 134 8. Front street. 
Wiutuiam L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch street. 

ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 

Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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